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of the universe or the seven-day theory of creation, however 
clear the evidence to the contrary ; always some to believe that 
the Fall of Man comes from the Fruit of Knowledge. These 
are the real opponents of Vivisection. 



C. S. Myers. 



gonville and caius college, 
Cambridge. 



PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES' INTERPRETATION 
OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE.* 

The increasing consideration shown to empirical reality is 
strikingly illustrated in the recent attempts of certain inves- 
tigators to establish, on empirical ground, the belief in immor- 
tality. In a somewhat different sphere we find a similar effort 
on the part of some who are endeavoring to replace Natural- 
ism and Absolute Idealism by a Pluralistic Idealism not very 
distant from Polytheism. It is in connection with this attempt 
that "The Varieties of Religious Experience" chiefly deserves 
attention. It is in many respects a marvelous book, well de- 
serving the abundant and high praises it has received. But 
some of its principles and its chief conclusion are so unusual 
and of such pregnant consequences to Science and Religion, 
that they ought not to be allowed to pass without further dis- 
cussion. 

I confess that the admiration I have for the author of the 
"Principles of Psychology" and the gratefulness I feel for his 
many valuable contributions to Psychology, make it particu- 
larly unpleasant to keep my mind, for the purpose of this paper, 
upon the weak points of his book. I cannot even have the 
satisfaction of beginning with something like the fine appre- 
ciative review of Professor Flournoy in the Revue Philoso- 
phique, as I would try to do if space permitted. 

*"The Varieties of Religious Experience," being the Gifford Lectures 
for 1901-1902. 
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Professor James has been known so far, almost exclusively, 
as a psychologist. In this book he treats psychologically of a 
number of religious experiences. Most readers suppose, there- 
fore, naturally enough, that they have in hand a more or less 
systematic treatise on the psychology of religious life. The 
author, however, does not make that claim; he gives us his 
work as a "crumb-like" contribution to the dawning Science 
of Religions. Unfortunately, he restricts its task to the elimi- 
nation (by comparative and historical criticism and by con- 
frontation with the results of natural science) of the local and 
of the accidental, of old incrustations in dogma and worship 
and of the doctrines now known to be scientifically absurd or 
incongruous. The result to be expected from this science is, 
the "extraction from the privacies of religious experience of 
some general facts which can be defined in formulas upon 
which everybody may agree." That is, he tells us, "the labori- 
ous attempt" upon which he has been engaged. 

Had he been able to keep within the strict limits of a science 
of religions so narrowly defined, the outcome of his effort 
would have been no more than what it seems to be when he 
sums up, in the concluding lecture, the uniform deliverance in 
which religions all appear to meet : — 

1. A sense that there is something wrong about us as we 
naturally stand. 

2. A sense that we are saved from the wrongness by making 
proper connection with the higher powers. 

The second proposition includes a three-fold belief: (1) in 
a more spiritual universe of which the physical world is a part 
and from which it draws its chief significance; (2) in union 
or harmonious relation with that higher universe as our true 
end; and (3) in prayer or inner communion with the spirit 
thereof — be that spirit "God" or "law" — as a process wherein 
work is really done, and spiritual energy flows in and produces 
effects, psychological or material, within the phenomenal world. 

Many will be of opinion that these conclusions might have 
been taken as already sufficiently well established by the philos- 
ophers of religion who have labored at the same task. Fortu- 
nately for us, the author of the "Principles of Psychology" 
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could not limit himself to a delineation of the universal features 
of religion, and one could not do him a greater injustice than 
to take this summary as a measure of the value of the lectures. 
His purpose, we take it, was not so much to contribute to the 
science of religions, as defined by him, as to take a further step 1 
in the preparation of a startling system of Pluralistic Idealism 
soon to be completed and made public, and nowhere has Pro- 
fessor James' rare personality found freer, fuller and more 
brilliant expression than in these studies, at once ethical, psy- 
chological and philosophical. 

Of late, and on several occasions, Professor James has given 
fragmentary utterance to a Pluralistic Idealism, in which his 
passionately individualistic soul, enamored of the fullness and 
picturesqueness of life, could find affective as well as logical 
satisfaction. In the phenomena studied by the Society for 
Psychic Research, he had already seen intimations, if not 
proofs, of the interference in human life of spiritual agents. 
Was there no such indication in religious experiences ? Would 
not religious life yield its support to the hypothesis that the 
universe is, in fact, a multiverse of spiritual beings? "The 
Varieties of Religious Experience," I venture to affirm, was 
prepared primarily as an answer to this query, for it is a sur- 
vey, not of religious life as a whole, but of that portion of it 
which seemed to promise a favorable answer to that question. 
The lectures consist essentially of a description and apprecia- 
tion of two classes of religious phenomena (conversion and 
mystical experiences) to which is added, in conclusion, forty 
pages of philosophical speculation. The real outcome of the 
volume for the author — and it should be the outcome for the 
reader also — is, as far as the facts are concerned, that "there 
is actually and literally more life in our total soul than we are 
at any time aware of," and that "the conscious person is con- 
tinuous with a wider self through which saving experiences 
come." It is, moreover, touching the interpretation of the 
facts, that "the further limits of our being plunge into an 
altogether other dimension of existence from the sensible and 

'See "The Will to Believe" and his "Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality." 
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merely 'understandable' world." It plunges into a realm of 
spiritual agents, with whom we come in contact, at certain 
points of our being, and from whom "higher energies filter 
in." 

When this is admitted to be the animating spirit of the work, 
one understands the omission from it of a type of religiosity 
not so striking and, philosophically, less interesting than the 
mystical, but much more common and probably as influential 
over human life. It is the type of which Calvin and Jonathan 
Edwards may be taken as illustrious instances, and the ordi- 
nary believers in a transcendent personal God as the common- 
place representatives. For these people God and man never 
fuse together as the essential mystical doctrine would have it. 
The Sovereign Lord remains, beyond and outside of man, the 
Judge and Dispenser of punishments and rewards. With this 
distant, majestic Maker man can maintain only objective rela- 
tions. It is, I presume, the failure to take into account the 
objective type of religiosity that has led Professor James into 
the unqualified statement that "personal religious experience 
has its root and centre in mystical states of consciousness." 
Strictly construed, this affirmation denies religious experience 
to the large mass of people, Christians and others, who never 
"mix it up" with their God, to the cold, dispassionate, logical, 
but often aggressive and grimly earnest individual whose 
transactions with God retain throughout the mark of exter- 
nality. They are the spatially-minded people, hard-wed to the 
physical world, for whom the essence of the mystical experi- 
ence can be but sheer nonsense. 

One understands also, according to our interpretation of his 
purpose, how it happened that, of all men, Professor James 
should have taken on this occasion such a narrow view of the 
science of religions. One would have expected of him at least 
some vigorous utterance as to the particular task, and the great 
possibilities, of the so-far neglected Psychology of Religion. 
No one could have done as much as he for its advancement. 
Why he chose to define the science of religions so as to include 
in it no more than a part of the customary philosophy of 
religion, is a question to which I find no other answer. 
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So far we have dealt only with side issues. The "Varieties 
of Religious Experience" is, as already said, primarily an 
attempt to fasten on facts of religious experience a transcen- 
dental hypothesis. It purports to give empirical intimations in 
support of an hypothesis involving the existence of extra- 
human personalities. Our chief task, to which we now turn, 
is, therefore, the criticism of this alleged evidence. 

Professor James is, of course, as fully aware as any repre- 
sentative of Naturalism, that the sudden moral transformations 
and the mystical phenomena which he studies may be claimed 
to be the results of unconscious, subliminal activities, i.e., may 
be of purely subjective origin; He is even of opinion that the 
most important step forward in the science of psychology dur- 
ing the past forty years lies precisely in the discovery of the 
subconscious. And yet the subjective hypothesis leaves him un- 
satisfied. There are portions of these experiences which seem 
to him to remain outside its sphere of influence. One might ask 
why the author of the "Principles of Psychology" did not 
attempt a further extension of a principle of explanation al- 
ready consecrated by the reclaiming of extensive portions of 
life heretofore surrendered by science to devils and angels, i.e., 
multiple personality, the varied psychic manifestations of hys- 
teria and of other nervous disorders. One of the clearest 
impressions one gets from the book is, that he does not desire 
to help out science. Psychologist turned metaphysician, his 
interest now lies in a ground of explanation which, as Kant 
says, "lifts us above the necessity of investigating nature." 
Professor James' peculiar empiricism is one which calls for 
the repetition of Kant's remark, in the "Discipline of Pure 
Reason," that transcendental hypotheses "do not advance rea- 
son, but rather stop it in its progress ; that they render fruitless 
all its exertions in its own proper sphere, which is that of ex- 
perience. For when the explanation of natural phenomena 
happens to be difficult, we have constantly at hand a transcen- 
dental ground of explanation which lifts us above the necessity 
of investigating nature." 

For how much does the subconscious hypothesis satisfac- 
torily account and what remains over? If we follow our 
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author in his exposition of the meaning and scope of the sub- 
liminal, 2 we shall have what seems to be a definite answer to 
the first part of the question. 

There is in man not only the ordinary primary consciousness, 
but, in addition, a set of memories, thoughts and feelings which 
are outside of the primary consciousness, but yet must be 
classed as conscious facts of some sort, able to reveal their 
presence by unmistakable signs. This subliminal or transmar- 
ginal region "is obviously the larger part of each of us, for 
it is the abode of everything that is latent and the reservoir of 
everything that passes unrecorded or unobserved. It contains, 
for example, such things as all our momentarily inactive memo- 
ries, and it harbors the spring of all our obscurely motived 
passions, impulses, likes, dislikes and prejudices. Our intui- 
tions, hypotheses, fancies, superstitions, persuasions, convic- 
tions and, in general, all our non-rational operations, come from 
it. It is the source of our dreams. ... In it arise what- 
ever mystical experiences we may have, and our automatisms, 
sensory or motor ; our life in hypnotic and 'hypnoid' conditions, 
if we are subject to such conditions; our delusions, fixed ideas 
and hysterical accidents, if we are hysteric subjects; our supra- 
normal cognitions, if such there be, and if we are telepathic 
subjects. . . . In persons deep in religious life, as we 
have now abundantly seen, — and this is my conclusion, — the 
door into this region seems unusually wide open ; at any rate, 
experiences making their entrance through that door have had 
emphatic influence in shaping religious history" (pp. 483-484). 
"The most important consequence of having a strongly devel- 
oped ultra-marginal life of this sort is, that one's ordinary fields 
of consciousness are liable to incursions from it of which the 
subject does not guess the source, and which, therefore, take 
for him the form of unaccountable impulses to act, or inhibi- 
tions of action, of obsessive ideas, or even of hallucinations of 
sight and hearing . . ." (p. 234). One could not be 
more explicit and hardly more inclusive. The sudden disap- 
pearance of old vicious habits, the coming to the front of likes 

"A considerable portion of the second lecture on Conversion is devoted 
to this topic. See pp. 230-243. 483-4, and again p. 512. 
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and dislikes until then unknown or not tolerated ; unusual feel- 
ings, transes, automatic writing and other automatism, hallu- 
cinations, as well as various other functional disorders of sen- 
sibility and of motility, — in short, the facts observed in conver- 
sion and in the various mystical experiences are, or at least 
may be, the product of subconscious life. This subjective ex- 
planation is the one the psychologists endorse unanimously, I 
suppose. 

It would seem after this that, for Professor James, the 
question of the modus operandi is closed ; that he is irrevocably 
committed to a recognized principle of explanation. And yet 
it is not so. The door into the extra-human world he has 
apparently so well closed with one hand is forthwith reopened 
with the other: "But if you, being orthodox Christians, ask 
me as a psychologist whether the reference of a phenomenon 
to a subliminal self does not exclude the notion of the direct 
presence of the Deity altogether, I have to say frankly that as 
a psychologist I do not see why it necessarily should. The 
lower manifestations of the subliminal, indeed, fall within the 
resources of the personal subject. . . . But just as our 
primary wide-awake consciousness throws open our senses to 
the touch of things material, so it is logically conceivable that 
if there be higher spiritual agencies that can directly touch us, 
the psychological condition of their doing so might be our 
possession of a subconscious region, which alone should yield 
access to them. The hubbub of the waking life might close a 
door which, in the dreamy subliminal, might remain ajar or 
open" (p. 242). 

For this ingenious contribution to a scientific explanation of 
the doctrine of predestination, Theologians ought to return 
thanks: he is predestined to be saved who chances to have a 
well-developed subliminal life, for then God will be able to 
reach him. But what will the empirical Philosophers say to 
this proof of Professor James' open-mindedness ? They will 
say "the transcendental hypothesis remains a mere play of the 
imagination until you point out in human experience such 
phenomena as cannot be accounted for on the ground of ex- 
planation, acceptable to you as well as to us. Tell us what 
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you call the lower manifestations of the subliminal, and show 
us the higher. It will then be time for us to consider whether 
the naturalistic hypothesis is not sufficient." Professor James 
would, I believe, profess unreserved agreement with these 
would-be detractors. And he might use the opportunity to 
remind them that in metaphysics he is a sceptic and that he 
terms himself a radical empiricist. After this answer nothing 
would be left for the objector but to ask again that the so-called 
higher experiences be produced. 

How many such have been vouchsafed to him we are not 
told. He refers to but one; the one of greatest convincing 
power, we may well suppose. It is an experiment with nitrous 
oxide. With an admirable and quite justifiable broadness of 
mind, Professor James classifies the drunken consciousness 
together with religious states as mystical, 3 because it possesses 
the four marks by which he would identify mystical states, i.e., 
ineff ability, noetic quality (these two bring about the feeling 
of illumination), transiency, and passivity. This experiment 
with a drug, or rather his way of regarding it, is at the root 
of his "overbelief;" it is the pivotal point of the discussion; 
the key to his argument. Nitrous oxide, we are told, stimu- 
lates the mystical consciousness in an extraordinary degree. 
Depth beyond depth of truth seems revealed to the inhaler. 
One conclusion which was forced upon him at the time is, 
that "our normal waking consciousness, rational consciousness 
as we call it, is but one special consciousness, whilst all about 
it, parted from it by the filmiest of screens, there lie potential 
forms of consciousness entirely different. . . . No ac- 
count of the universe in its totality can be final which leaves 
these other forms of consciousness quite disregarded." So far 
we can all follow him. The particular forms of consciousness 
realized in dreams, in various forms of intoxication, in trances, 
etc., differ from the ordinary consciousness and ought to be 
taken into account in psychology and philosophy. What of it ? 
Nothing to his purpose unless those experiences be interpreted 
in his own, to our mind, illegitimate, way. They all converge, 

""The drunken consciousness is one bit of the mystic consciousness." 
(P. 387.) 
Vol. XIV— No. 3 22 
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he tells us, towards a kind of insight to which he "cannot help 
ascribing some metaphysical significance. The keynote of it 
is, invariably, a reconciliation. It is as if the opposites of the 
world, whose contradictions and conflict make all our diffi- 
culties and troubles, here melted into unity. Not only do they, 
as contrasted species, belong to one and the same genus, but 
one of the species, the nobler and better one, is itself the genus, 
and so soaks up and absorbs its opposite into itself. I feel as 
if it must mean something like what the Hegelian philosophy 
means, if one could only lay hold of it more clearly" (p. 388). 
Truly the new beatitude is a hard saying : "Blessed are the 
intoxicated, for to them the kingdom of spirits is revealed!" 
Observe that this mysterious insight justifies itself only in 
and to the artificial mystic state of mind : "To me the living 
sense of its reality only comes in the artificial mystic state 
of mind." One would look in vain anywhere in the whole 
extent of the book for any elucidating addition to the fore- 
going statements. Whatever is, and may be, apprehended by 
the ordinary rational consciousness in the remarkable religious 
and non-religious happenings put before the reader, has been, 
with perfect candor, surrendered to the enemy, and the only 
empirical excuse for supplementing the subjectivistic hypothe- 
sis with a transcendental one is the alleged existence of ex- 
periences declared unintelligible to the ordinary, rational con- 
sciousness. 

At the close of the lectures on Mysticism our author sets 
down, more formally than he had done before, his position in 
regard to the authoritativeness of the claim of supernaturality 
made for the mystical consciousness. They are, to my mind, 
the most important propositions of the book, both from the 
point of view of psychology and of philosophy. They con- 
stitute a new and momentous step in the fulfillment of the task 
Professor James seems to have undertaken, i.e., our deliver- 
ance from the bondage of the senses and reason, by extending 
to regions beyond their pale the legitimately believable. They 
are three in number : — 

1. Mystical states, when well developed, usually are, and 
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have a right to be, absolutely authoritative over the individuals 
to whom they come. 

2. No authority emanates from them which should make it 
a duty for those who stand outside of them to accept their 
revelations uncritically. 

3. They break down the authority of the non-mystical or 
rationalistic consciousness, based upon the understanding and 
the senses alone. They show it to be only one kind of con- 
sciousness. They open out the possibility of other orders of 
truth, in which, so far as anything in us vitally responds to 
them, we may freely continue to have faith. 

If the authority claimed for these states of consciousness was 
to be proved unfounded, absolutely nothing would remain, in 
the sphere of life considered in the "Varieties of Religious 
Experience," to give one the right of indulging in Professor 
James' overbelief. If, on the other hand, we are to abide by 
these conclusions, the judgment of absurdity and irrationality 
commonly passed by the ordinary consciousness upon mys- 
tical, insane, and drunken dreams would have to be declared 
altogether irrelevant, for the reason that they would belong to 
other aspects of consciousness. Each aspect of consciousness 
would be its own judge of reality. Let us, therefore, devote 
the rest of this paper to the consideration of these propositions. 

Psychic life is a very complex affair. Its constituents can- 
not, generally, be dealt with together. In the present instance 
it seems an error to have treated the mystical states as a whole, 
instead of discriminating between what is immediately pre- 
sented to consciousness and the interpretation of it furnished 
by the intellect ; between, for instance, a group of sensations and 
feelings, and the belief, arising from them, in spiritual powers 
having a particular existence of their own.* The absolute au- 
thority over the subject of what is merely given — the sensa- 
tions, the feelings, the volitional attitudes — cannot be denied. 
When the participant in the new beatitude speaks of entrancing 
feelings, of visions, of voices, of levitation, he is not, of course, 
to be contradicted. Neither is he to be gainsaid when he 

4 The fact that primitive experience may be described as involving, at 
once, subject and object does not in the least affect the present argument. 
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mentions the feelings of repose, of safety, of vastness, of 
union, of illumination; nor when he draws attention to the 
increased courage and moral vigor frequently resulting from 
the higher mystical states. These experiences are, on their 
merely subjective aspects, absolute; they are not amenable to 
the criticism of any form of consciousness whatsoever. So 
far we are in full agreement with Professor James. 

The matter is altogether different when causal relations and 
other inferences are considered. When we are told, in addi- 
tion, that the ecstatic feelings are due to God's descent into the 
believer; that Christ was actually, bodily, present; that the 
feelings of repose, of vastness, of illumination and the increased 
ethical power, imply the existence of a world of spiritual exist- 
ences, we pass beyond experience into the field of rationalistic 
elaboration. These and every other product of mental activity, 
as far as they go beyond the mere presented, are amenable to 
the criticism of every and any form of rational consciousness, 
because the canons of logical interpretation cannot be conceived 
to vary from one to another state of consciousness. The prin- 
ciple of logical contradiction, for instance, remains valid 
throughout experience. 

Does Professor James deny this? I, for one, do not see 
how his statements, taken at their face value, could mean any- 
thing but a denial. Has he not written, for example, "the 
mystic is, in short, invulnerable and must be left, whether we 
relish it or not, in undisturbed enjoyment of his creed?" If 
he tells us, almost in the same breath, that the intellectual 
contents of mysticism may be almost anything, "what comes 
must be sifted and tested and run the gauntlet of confrontation 
with the total context of experience, just like what comes from 
the outer world of sense," it is because he has in mind, for the 
moment, the practical value of mysticism and no longer the 
objective truth of its deliverances, for he adds, "its value must 
be ascertained by empirical methods, so long as we are not 
mystics ourselves." He would therefore say, it seems, to the 
person fresh from a Christian conversion : "You claim to have 
been saved by God's Grace and the power of Christ's atone- 
ment. I, who have not had your experience, have not the right 
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of contradiction. The authority of your mystical consciousness 
breaks down the authority of my rationalistic consciousness. 
But, on your side, you have no right to claim that I ought to 
accept the deliverance of your particular experience." And this 
same answer he would have to make to everyone who could 
claim the advantage of a form of consciousness other than the 
ordinary, whatsoever it might be. Mutual toleration could not 
well go further. The running rats and twining snakes of 
delirium tremens would stand unimpeachable together with the 
doctrinal beliefs and hallucinations of saints and the dreams 
of sleeping life. And yet, although I do not see how he can 
consistently escape this conclusion, I believe he would, as a 
matter of course, give another answer to the Convert ; he would 
somehow make the above distinction between immediate ex- 
perience and its interpretation, and subject the latter to the 
test of the more rational consciousness, as he calls it himself. 
It is, in fact, what he did with the surviving portion of his own 
nitrous oxide dreams when he declared it "the veriest non- 
sense." If I were asked, what is it, after all, which he holds 
to be invulnerable, I could not do better than draw attention 
to the terms in which he sums up the deliverances of the 
mystical consciousness. "The keynote of it is invariably a 
reconciliation. It is as if the opposites of the world, whose 
contradictoriness and conflict make all our difficulties and 
troubles, were melted into unity ; ;" the mystical states "tell of 
the supremacy of the ideal, of vastness, of union, of safety 
and of rest." Is that, and that alone, the "invulnerable" mess- 
age? If so, I shall venture to remark that as Professor James 
formulates it, it is not as it is given by the mystical conscious- 
ness. It has been brought to the bar of the more rational con- 
sciousness to rid it of what appears to him its irrational ad- 
juncts. In doing this, he has set aside his own objectionable 
principle. It would, in that case, have been the part of con- 
sistency to submit to the ordinary consciousness everything 
going beyond immediate experience. If the words reconcilia- 
tion, unity, vastness, safety, are intended to describe immediate 
experiences and nothing more, they cannot, of course, contain 
any metaphysical implication whatsoever; they are mere sub- 
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jective impressions. And, if they are interpreted so as to 
include the metaphysical implications so dear to Professor 
James, it becomes the right of the more rational consciousness 
to pass in last instance upon their pertinence. It seems as 
though Professor James held that metaphysical implications 
need not be rational. 5 

In the field of interpretation the more rational consciousness 
is supreme simply because it is more rational than any Other 
known to man. That the ordinary consciousness is the more 
rational is not, I believe, a mooted point. No one who need 
be taken seriously has yet ascribed to intoxication, religious 
ecstasy, sleep, etc., a greater degree of rationality than to the 
ordinary consciousness. 

The following four reasons seem to me to account satisfac- 
torily for the impression of illumination in religious ecstasy : — 

i. As mental activity decreases with the deepening of the 
mystical trance, the feelings and desires belonging to the sub- 
ject and those ascribed by him to God, are no more held 
separate. All desires and tendencies opposed to His will, as 
understood by the subject, disappear, and nothing remains but 
the bond of love and of common intent. St. Theresa says, for 
instance, "My Orison did not take place in my head ; it was an 
Orison of enjoyment and of possession in the will . . . 
all distinctions disappeared, there was nothing but a desire for 
deeper love, without the presence of any motive or ground for 
loving." The impression of intimacy resulting from the fusion 
of the divine and human feelings and purposes would readily 
lead uncritical people to the belief that there had been intel- 
lectual penetration of the divine mystery, even though they 
should be aware of the fact that in the higher degrees of Orison 
the mind is inactive. St. Theresa, for instance, tries to give 
intellectual form to the very revelation she has declared to be 
entirely in the realm of the feelings and of the will. Her most 
successful attempt is ludicrous enough : "I shall say then that 
the Divinity is like a diamond, superlatively clear and much 
larger than the world; or like a mirror similar to the one in 

°Cf. "Varieties of Religious Experience," p. 73. 
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which the soul was shown me in the preceding vision, only 
so much more sublime that I have no words to describe it." 

2. The clearer understanding of God's will after the ecstasy 
and the greater ability to perform it is a second reason. The 
reinforcement of the desires in accord with God's will is the 
natural result of a trance dominated by the idea of God. 

3. Tauler, in a sermon for Whitsunday, indicates a third 
and frequent cause of the feeling of illumination: "When all 
the powers of the soul are collected and turned inwards, it 
often happens that some eternal truth presents itself with irre- 
sistible clearness. This happens not infrequently in morning 
sleep just before awakening." That a feeling of illumination 
frequently happens in sleep and usually, then, just before awak- 
ening, is well known to the psychologist. But, ordinarily, noth- 
ing remains on awakening but the feeling of a glory that is no 
more, the feeling of having entered the Holy of Holies, or the 
feeling of having encompassed the deepest philosophical mys- 
teries. Nothing but the supposed after-tastes of such dim 
fancies remain when the intellect returns to its task. The 
psychology of this illusion is clear enough. Three things 
only are necessary to its production: (a) the absence of 
those ideas which, in waking life, would resist the premature 
solution of a great problem ; (b) a feeling of ease and of power, 
due, in part, at least, to the circumstance just mentioned ; (c) 
an affective condition compounded of the tender feelings and 
of something akin to awe. The first and the second of these 
conditions occur commonly in sleep. The third is the unfailing 
accompaniment of the mystical trance, because it is dominated 
by the thought of the Great Lover. 

4. The auditory and visual hallucinations with which the 
mystic is at times favored. God speaks to him comforting and 
guiding words. But the moral guidance he receives is so evi- 
dently within the possibilities of ordinary mortals, that one 
cannot think of ascribing to it, on the ground of content, an 
extra-subjective origin. 

For these reasons the religious mystic is convinced that God 
reveals Himself to him. As he finds, however, that he cannot 
give definite verbal form to the supposed revelations, he is, 
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naturally enough, driven to believe in a mysterious faculty, 
above reason, to which the Revealer addresses Himself. Ruys- 
broeck, for instance, affirms, in the "Mirror of Eternal Bliss," 
that "When manifesting Himself the Father elevates the soul 
above the reason, in the Void without image. There the soul 
is simple, pure and without any content, and in this pure 
vacuity the Father brings forth His divine light. In this light 
neither the reason, nor the senses, nor observation have any 
share." In the new garb under which Professor James offers 
us this old doctrine — let me call it a superstition — the "Faculty 
above reason" to which the Revealer addresses himself has 
become the Subliminal. 

It may be that the favor with which Professor James looks 
upon the quasi-polytheistic hypothesis finds its empirical war- 
rant in provinces of life other than the religious. I do not know 
what these provinces may be. The conclusions of Meyers, 
Hodgson and Hyslop have "somewhat impressed" him, but, 
in his opinion, the facts are still lacking to prove spirit re- 
turn. The truth of the matter is, that Professor James' belief 
is not the outcome of an empirical investigation of religious 
experience, but a conviction based upon considerations not yet 
anywhere satisfactorily set forth and supported by some of those 
"reasons of the heart," que la raison ne connait pas, on which 
Pascal fell back in his attempted apology for the Christian 
faith. His is one of the conceptions for which, in the "Will to 
Believe," he claimed the right of belief on affective, utilitarian 
ground, provided they be free from logical contradiction. Let 
the reader turn to the last pages of the concluding lecture 
beginning with the words, "The whole drift of my education 
goes to persuade me that the world of our present conscious- 
ness is only one out of the many worlds of consciousness that 
exist, and that those other worlds must contain experiences 
which have a meaning for our life also," etc. ; let him recall 
the frequency and earnest impatience with which our author 
utters his aversion to the abstractions of Science — those hol- 
lowest things in life — and the conviction with which he pro- 
claims that the world of generalized objects which the intellect 
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contemplates, is without solidity or life compared with the 
pinch of one's individual existence and destiny, and he will 
know on what kind of food Professor James' overbelief is 
sustained. 

It is from the religious sphere of life that the most com- 
pelling "reason of the heart" comes. Had Professor James 
been content to use his consummate art merely to exhibit the 
needs of Religion, in the interest of the hypothesis on which he 
chose to make his own "personal venture," no one could have 
found just cause for complaint. But these Gifford Lectures 
are not so much an exposition of those needs as an attempt to 
make it appear that a particular belief, which would satisfy 
them, is empirically justifiable. I am almost willing to describe 
this attempt as "unfair" because, although everything tangible 
has been admitted by him to remain within the limits of the 
individual, there is spread throughout the book, with marvelous 
skill, the mysterious, imaginary shadows of spirit-agents. So 
that a work providing no empirical basis whatsoever for spirit- 
intervention is, nevertheless, made — I do not say intentionally — 
to cast the great weight of a mass of impressive facts in favor 
of that hypothesis. The perfect candor of the author, so evi- 
dent when he makes definite statements as to his attitude, does 
not much mend matters. The bewitched reader is not in a 
position to give them their full value. In one of the very first 
lectures (the Reality of the Unseen), a most interesting and 
valuable chapter, the reader is almost unavoidably thrown into 
the temper of the materializing seance and easily imagines that 
the author adduces the recorded impressions of the presence 
of persons actually absent as a proof of spirit intervention, 
although he recognizes here also the validity of the purely 
subjective explanation. The atmosphere of the rest of the 
volume does not tend to dispel the superstitious mood into 
which the uncritical reader is thrown at the very start. Ghosts 
pop out of the very places he has just shown you to be empty. 
The experiences with which he deals are not alone to blame 
for this effect. Even simple, natural things become mysterious 
in passing through the hands of the prestidigitator. 

If Professor James' philosophical understanding of life in 
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general involves, for reasons not given in these lectures, the 
existence of Spiritual Beings, could he not, at least, do without 
the intervention clause? I do not see what advantage accrues 
from it to Professor James' Individualism, neither how that 
hypothesis can be a gain to a Pluralistic Idealism intent upon 
preserving individual freedom and moral dignity. 

As to the practical value to religion of the hypothesis, one 
could only pity the temperamental believer who should be 
induced to give up his bona fide omnipotent God for agents who 
cannot do better than crawl in through the subliminal door 
when it happens to be open ; agents whose power is limited to 
the execution of a nameless work of supererogation left over 
after the observable and describable in human experience has 
been performed by the subject himself in his subliminal depth. 
What a fall this would be from the belief in the omnipotent 
Christian God, or even in the mighty Dieties of the Greeks ! 

In so far as the question involved in the present discus- 
sion is concerned, the status of empirical knowledge may be 
summed up thus: The progress of the physical sciences dur- 
ing the past thirty years, has added nothing that could affect 
one's opinion about it. On the contrary, the advance of 
the psychological sciences during the same time, has in many 
ways increased and modified the knowledge on which phil- 
osophical systems are built. But, instead of producing any- 
thing that would strengthen the belief in extra-human spirit- 
agents influencing human destinies, psychology has made 
intelligible, conformably to the rest of our organized knowledge, 
most, if not all, the striking phenomena which have been the 
empirical props of the popular faith in spiritism, whether Chris- 
tian or not. We refer to anaesthesias, analgesias, hallucina- 
tions, monitions, trances, the sense of illumination in ecstasy, 
etc., including the facts considered in Professor James' lectures. 
In making this statement, I do not forget the work of the 
Society for Psychical Research. Its achievements may be 
declared to have been so far, and without prejudice of the 
future, absolutely inconclusive with regard to spiritism. 6 They 

"See my criticism of Prof. Hyslop's exhaustive report on Mrs. Piper's 
trances in this journal, October, 1903. 
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have, however, served directly or indirectly to make more 
definite the intra-human explanation of many phenomena pre- 
viously not well understood. 

The establishment, on empirical evidence, of spirit-commu- 
nication is a remoter possibility than ever before. "The Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience" provides further evidence in 
support of this affirmation. 

It may not be useless to add that the rejection of spirit- 
interference does in nowise commit one to Materialism. It 
leaves a clear field to Absolute, as well as to many forms of 
Pluralistic, Idealism. 

James H. Leuba. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



WORDSWORTH'S IDEAL OF EARLY EDUCA- 
TION.* 

It is a healthy sign of our time that in all the leading depart- 
ments of humane study we are coming more and more to 
distrust commentators and dispensers of second-hand know- 
ledge — the school-men of science — and turning with a fresh in- 
terest, not unlike the revival of learning itself, to the sources 
of first-hand inspiration. "Many are the thyrsus bearers, but 
few are the mystics," and it is the mystics and their scriptures 
that we are being taught in these days to search for ourselves — 
to pass from the commentator to the text, from the theological 
to the religious writer, from the sociologist to the seer. 

Such a seer in education is Wordsworth. Others write 
about education. Wordsworth gives us the story of his own, 
the steps by which a great heart and mind reached a view 
happiness. Anything which enables us to realize their mean- 
of things, a feeling for nature and the world of men which 
was to him, and might, he believed, some day become to all, 
a source of abiding peace and happiness. It is this which 

* Paper read before the Educational Society, Cardiff, December 4, 1003. 



